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Moment for Decision 


Do the Marks still meet a real need or are 
they, as some have suggested, merely cheap 
boarding-houses that don’t even pay their 
way? Can the Marks become once again 
powerhouses of Toc H or have they had their 
day? Are these properties, representing a 
capital asset of £300,000, being used to the 
best advantage of Toc H as a whole? It was 
to begin the process of finding answers to 
questions such as these that the Marks Policy 
Enquiry Team was appointed. The publica- 
tion of its Report gives the Movement a 
chance, a chance which it cannot afford to 
let slip, of making up its mind about the 
Marks. 


The Marks have unfortunately through the 
years become almost totally divorced from 
Toc H as a whole. For a few people the 
Marks are the source from which Toc H 
sprang and above all criticism. A few people 
have maintained vigorously that the Marks 
now serve no useful purpose and should be 
sold. But the majority of the membership. I 
suspect, know little about the Marks and 
care less. The Marks are regarded as being 
the responsibility only of Headquarters. 


And yet the Marks are potentially tre- 
mendously important to Toc H and it is 
surcly essential that we take the opportunity 
provided by this Report to clarify our atti- 
tude towards them. The Marks are 
important because Toc H has become largely 
a rural Movement. Its strength lies in the 
villages and small towns, and for the most 
part it has made little or no impact in the 
cities. The Marks, strategically placed in 
our larger cities, could provide bases for a 
breakthrough into the cities where, after all, 
the overwhelming majority of the population 
of these islands lives. 

The basic starting point for any decision 
about the right use of any particular Mark 
property must be a consideration of the needs 
of the locality in which it is placed. To pro- 
duce a blueprint of the perfect Mark and to 
assume that this can be reproduced without 
variation anywhere in the country is to live 
in a dreamworld. Only in the light of the 
needs of the community around it can deci- 
sions about the future of a particular Mark 
be realistically taken. 


Anyone who doubts the validity of the 
Mark concept has only to visit Prideaux 
House in Hackney where twenty different 
nationalities live together in a fellowship 
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which even the most casual visitor can 
hardly fail to sense. For most of the Marks 
the aim must be to create a resident com- 
munity of this kind. 


This, however, is not the only possibility. 
The City Centres at Croydon and Bristol have 
demonstrated in their different ways the con- 
tribution that Toc H can make along these 
lines and it might well be right for one or 
two of the Marks to be used for work of this 
kind. Alternatively, there is a real need for 
hostels for ex-prisoners. Might not Toc H 
consider using one of the Marks for this pur- 
pose? 

These and other possibilities will have to 
be carefully considered in drawing up the 
plans for each Mark. The Central Executive 
have rightly said that it is for the local 
leadership of Toc H to decide on the future 
of each Mark. It is to be hoped that this 
opportunity to completely rethink the róle 
of the Mark in the total development of 
Toc H will be seized, for rethinking of this 
kind is urgently needed and the opportunity 
is unlikely to recur. 


Tubby 
welcomes 
Sir Francis 


Photo: Courtesy 
PETA 


Nobouy Knows 


The widespread public ignorance about 
what Toc H is and what it stands for was 
vividly illustrated in a cutting from Scot- 
land's Sunday Post which reached this office 
recently. The Sunday Post runs, as a 
regular feature, a Schools Challenge Quiz and 
one of the questions set to the team of girls 
from Aberdeen Academy was ‘What is 
Toc H?’. Their answer, which received full 
marks, read ‘An organisation formed for 
soldiers during the First World War.’ We 
have naturally written to point out that this, 
while accurate as far as it goes, is hardly an 
adequate description of Toc H. The fact 
remains that if nobody knows about Toc H 
we have no one to blame but ourselves. It 
becomes increasingly important that we 
realize that public relations, in the broadest 
sense of the term, is an essential tool in the 
transmission of Toc H to future generations, 
to which we are pledged. 
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WHAT WE ARE TRYING to do, unfortunately 
not as adequately as we might, is to provide 
permanent accommodation and care for the 
chronic sick and long-term disabled. Norm- 
ally speaking these are either in hospital 
blocking a valuable and expensive bed or 
else living at home admittedly enjoying the 
privilege of family life but lacking the skilled 
attention that they badly need. Many are 
fairly heavy nursing cases and therefore in 
need of washing, dressing, lifting and some- 
times even feeding, which clearly is beyond 
the means of the average family. Added to 
all this is the damaging psychological effect 
of always being the odd man out, of seldom 
being able to leave the house and join in 
normal entertainment and activity. 


Contrary to popular belief, the majority of 
such people are in the younger age groups 
with a whole lifetime ahead of them. What 
they want above everything else is the 
opportunity of leading a full life. They would 
like to forget that they are disabled and, 
insofar as that is possible, to be allowed to 
make their own contribution to society, even 
if this should be only an example of how 
to remain cheerful in .the face of disability 
and suffering. Cheerfulness, I think, is the 
special hallmark of the chronic sick. How 
often have I heard people hesitate to pay 
them a visit on the grounds that they would 
find it depressing and sad, then only to come 
away saying that it has done them all the 
good in the world. Such has been my own 
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“We must guard against the argument that 
whatever we are able to do is so little that 


it is not worth doing at all.” 


GROUP-CAPTAIN LEONARD CHESHIRE, VC 


experience too, that however much we may 
give to them it is they who have the most to 
offer in return and we who are the better 
off for the exchange. For this reason I have 
come to believe that those who suffer in this 
sort of way have a very positive vocation, 
one might almost say a mission to the world 
at large, and that is to draw us closer 
together. No one surely can fail to be struck 
by the way that people of widely differing 
interests and backgrounds who might other- 
wise never have common cause will join 
together in the face of human need and neces- 
sity. 

So far as the practicalities of our particular 
work are concerned, we are essentially based 
upon local initiative and autonomy and 
retain only such essential administration as 
is necessary for proper co-ordination and for 
ensuring that our fundamental aims and 
principles are understood and perpetuated. 
We feel that it is of prime importance that 
the care of the disabled should be on as 
personal a basis as possible and that each 
Home should be free to develop in its own 
way and in accordance with local require- 
ments and customs. Of the 90 or so Homes 
at present within the Foundation, one is 
for burnt out leprosy, 14 for crippled 
children, 4 for mentally retarded children, 2 
for the adult mentally backward and the rest 
for the general chronic sick, though naturally 
each Home will decide certain age groups or 
categories within that broad classification 
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Toc H helpers at White Windows Home, Huddersfield, chat with a young resident. 
Photo: Huddersfield Examiner. 


upon which they will concentrate. 


It will be seen that we confine ourselves to 
those for whom, so it appears, nothing more 
in the way of rehabilitation can be done. Yet 
our object is to rehabilitate, though in the 
broader sense of giving the fullest possible 
opportunity for self-expression and for a 
purposeful and normal life. We feel that this 
is work for which the layman is ideally 
suited. No longer can he do much in hospital 
service, as once he did, for this has become 
so specialised and so highly organised. There 
was a time perhaps when one tended to think 
that the State would look after everything. 
and perhaps if the truth were told, the State 
wishes that it could. But plainly it cannot. 
and plainly the more organised the State 
becomes, the more there is need for humanis- 
ing its activities and for stepping in where it 
cannot enter. All around us we see examples 
of where this is being done, for instance the 
Samaritans, prison visiting and after-care, 
voluntary service overseas, and so on. 


New concern 

Much is said about the in-roads of 
materialism and indifference into our 
modern society, and also of the excesses of 
the young. But one also notices a completely 
new concern for the half of the world that 
lives in poverty and want, and in my opinion 
this is one of the most hopeful of all signs, 


particularly coming from the young. If the 
world is to live at peace, and the Church to 
be united, then clearly it is not enough to 
leave jt either to the politicians or to the 
heirarchy; each of us in his own way must go 
out to redress some of the many injustices that 
divide mankind and try to make good the in- 
balance that exists between the rich and the 
poor countries. In particular I think that 
we must guard against the argument that 
whatever we are able to do is so little that it 
is not worth doing at all. This is to argue 
that just because we cannot solve the whole 
problem ourselves. we should refrain from 
doing the little that we could. Nor do I think 
that we realise either the value of the small 
act, or the power of the individual to 
influence his surroundings. After all, it is 
God not man who is the author of peace and 
unity, and if we will just sow the one small 
seed, He will surely give it the increase. He 
will look at what we do, not in relation to 
the whole problem that faces us, but in rela- 
tion to what it has cost us. 


1 think one can say that Toc H is an 
example of what can be done from small 
beginnings, and how in the framework of 
one’s daily life the ordinary man and 
woman in the street can make the world a 
better place. I for one can never forget that it 
was Toc H which first came to help me in the 
very early days of Le Court—our first Home. 
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Pop MUSIC, potholing, boys and butterflies 
hardly seem the ideal ingredients on which 
to form lasting relationships in Toc H style. 
But this was the case recently when the 


embarked on one of its 
school for juvenile 


Swindon Mark 
projects with a 
delinquents. 

The story started when Roger Perry, who 
had been living at Mark XVI, left to take a 
job with the school. He maintained his con- 
tact with the Mark and so great was his 
enthusiasm for his new job that he inspired a 
number of Marksmen to pay the school a 
visit, thus establishing a valuable link. They 
willingly joined in some of the school’s activi- 
ties and a few were even persuaded to give 
evening talks to the boys. One talk was 
concerned with the value of ‘pop’ music, and 
was very convincingly delivered with the aid 
of records. Another of the Marksmen talked 
about potholing which resulted in arrange- 
ments being made to take some of the boys 
potholing on the Quantocks. Unfortunately 
inclement weather caused the postponement 
of this trip. 

But the gap had been bridged, and when 
the school became interested in a nature 
conservancy project near Tetbury, Marksmen 
were invited to join in. The project was at 
Midger Wood nature reserve and was to 
clear scrub from chalk grassland, the habitat 
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of the Chalkdown Blue butterfly and of the 
rarer Large Blue butterfly. 


The project was planned to last over two 
full Sundays and the boys worked well in 
conjunction with the Marksmen. Needless 
to add, they also took full advantage of the 
freedom from school routine, roaming the 
woods during the lunch break. Only one 
boy went missing and when he was finally 
discovered he was heading away from the 
main group. But after insisting that he had 
genuinely lost his way he was given the 
benefit of the doubt. 

On the first Sunday a wide strip of grass 
land was cleared of scrub, in places over three 
feet high, and on the second Sunday saplings 
were cut down to take a woodland back to 
its original boundary from which it had 
started to encroach onto meadow land. 

The project is one of a number organised 
by the Gloucestershire Trust for Nature 
Conservancy, an independent body among 
sixteen others organised on a county basis 
covering England, Scotland and Wales. Each 
trust is associated nationally through the 
Society for the Promotion of Nature Reserves 
and collaborates closely with County Coun- 
cils, The National Trust, The Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds—and Government 
organisations such as the Nature Conservancy 
and Forestry Commissions. 
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FROM THE BELOVED COUNTRY 


1!l1—What’s so wrong with Apartheid? 


In contrast to the two previous articles in the series ALF e EN 
pro-Government view. However profoundly we in Toc H abhor apartheid it is E H 
that we should recognize what the South African Government has in fact done 


for the Bantu. 


THOUGH A BRITISH SUBJECT born in England, 
I have lived most of my life in South Africa, 
and all of it in the political camp in opposi- 
tion to the present Government and its policy 
of apartheid. Now—living in England—I find 
myself defending that policy. From the 
beginning of my Toc H life I started practis- 
ing and helping to carry the banner reading 
“Abandon race all ye that enter here”. Since 
1950 and for fourteen years I travelled 
constantly in African countries, from Nigeria 
and Ghana, south, and the recent events 
which have occurred there have made me 
feel that the South African political experi- 
ment (which has never been tried anywhere 
before) has a good chance of success, if applied 
honestly and sincerely. 


Africa today has been likened to a giant 
awakening and certainly from the events that 
have occurred over the past twenty years it 
has become a Continent in revolt. It is likely 
to continue in upheaval in long years to 
come, and certainly the new emergent States 
and countries will have many trials and 
tribulations, for with so-called freedom and 
independence goes the need for responsible 
management and sound citizenship under 
trustworthy leaders. 


As one travels down from the north 
through the Continent it is abundantly 
evident that the further south one goes the 
more developed and progressive the countries 
become, until one finally reaches the most 
advanced, civilised and stable country in 
Africa. 


South and South West Africa cover almost 
800,000 square miles and one could fit five 
United Kingdoms or two Frances into the 
area of the Republic. It is populated by 
17,600,000 people of many different back- 


grounds—3,345,000 White Africans (proud 
descendants of British, Dutch, French, Italian. 
German and many other European fore- 
fathers), 12,020,000 Bantu or Black Africans 
(many different ethnic groups), 1,705,000 
Mixed or Coloureds, and 530,000 Asiatics. 
The population is more than multi-racial, it 
is multi-national. 


—The white pioneers arrived in South 
Africa more than three hundred years ago, in 
1652. Since then they have formed a nation 
of their own, with its own languages, litera- 
ture, art and architecture—its own heritage. 
The early white settlers moved northwards 
into the uninhabited interior. During the 
same period many black races, originally 
from Central Africa—the Bantu—were mov- 
ing south and settling into their homelands 
in neighbouring parts of the southern sub- 
continent. The question of who arrived first 
is of no consequence today. The fact of the 


A street in one of the new townships near 
, 
Pburg to rehouse Bantu from slum areas. 


Photo: South African Embassy. 
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matter is that those who are living in South 
Africa have got to evolve a policy that will 
suit all the racial groups, safeguarding their 
interests and cultures. 


Integrate or Divide 


The White South African views some of 
the events in the north with trepidation, and 
he is determined that they shall not happen 
in his country. He has two choices; one is to 
allow complete integration throughout, i.e. 
politically, economically and socially, and 
lose his identity and all he has fought for 
over the past three centuries; the other 
choice is to divide the larger whole into parts 
and share it with the Black South African, 
and that is what he is busy arranging. 
Apartheid means segregation or separate 
development and the aim is to produce black 
and white states within a state. By virtue of 
their geographical situation these states will 
be financially, economically and industrially 
dependent on one another, but, as in Europe, 
they will have no political rights in each 
other's areas and in fact permits to visit or 
reside in another area will be required. 


The policy of apartheid provides for the 
separate development of South Africa's 
separate peoples, avoiding a struggle for 
supremacy among them. In the first place 
apartheid safeguards the long established 
nationhood of the Whites in that part of 
South Africa which has always been theirs 
and which they have not taken from anyone, 
and at the same time it provides for the 
progress of the Black peoples to full self- 
government. The focal point of this political 
progress is the homelands of the Bantu 
peoples—those parts of the country (larger 
than England and Wales) in which they 
originally settled and which are still theirs 
today. Even the strongest critics of South 
Africa agree that there are few, if any, 
practical examples of so few doing so much 
for so many. The South African Government 
policy of Bantu homelands represents one of 
the greatest rehabilitation projects ever 
undertaken by any country anywhere. During 
the last ten years houses have been built at 
an average rate of fifty per day for the Bantu. 
South Africa has only six per cent of the 
total population of Africa, yet there are more 
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DYSTROPHY 
GROUP 


26 BOROUGH 
HIGH STREET, 


LONDON, S.E.i 
Tel. HOP 5116 


Yes, the outlook is indeed black for 
the thousands of children with 
muscular dystrophy — unless you can 
help. Money is urgently needed for 
research into this dreadful disease 
which wastes away muscle, spoiling and 
shortening the lives of young boys. 


Too weak to play games they must 
only watch, at first standing on the 
sidelines, later from wheelchairs. 


Many never reach the age of 20. 


Help our doctors and scientists to 
sweep away the black cloud which 
threatens these children. 
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TOP. One of the mne theatres at Baragwanath 
Hospital. The medical staff comprises 216 
doctors, half of whom are specialists. 


RIGHT. Dr SamsonMbizo Guma, the first Bantu 
to receive a D.Litt. degree at the University 
College of the North. Conferring the degree is 
Prof. S. Pauw, vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of South Africa. Photos: S. A. Embassy. 


eye hospital facilities for the South African 
Bantu than in the rest of the Continent. 
Baragwanath Hospital outside Johannesburg 
is by far the largest hospital on the African 
Continent and one of the most modern in the 
world. Some 72,000 beds are available for 
the Bantu in South African hospitals. 


As well as the standard of living for all 
non-Whites being much higher than in any 
other African State, and being comparable with 
that of many European countries, the advance- 
ment of the Bantu in education knows no 
parallel in Africa. Eighty-five per cent of the 
school age Bantu are literate—an increase 
of six hundred per cent since 1925. The 
average literacy rate for countries in the rest 
of Africa is between one and ten per cent. 
Is it any wonder then that one of the 
problems facing South Africa is how to keep 
the foreign Africans outside her borders and 
what to do with the million odd who have 
already illegally entered? 


Red tide 


Today South Africa is often slated when 
racial issues are discussed and too often con- 
demned without a hearing. In the idealogica] 
battle for Africa it must also be realised that 
South Africa stands like a bastion against the 
rising red tide, and for this reason must be 
discredited by all who support the red gospel 
of materialistic totalitarianism. 


Today when country after country advo- 
cating racial integration erupts into violence 
and disorder, leaving widespread destruction 
and death in its wake, surely a closer look 
should be taken at the honest endeavour to 
teach people of different races to live along- 
side one another in their own areas? South 
Africa has no record of public acts of racial 
violence involving Black and White, such as 
is evident in many countries in other parts of 
the world. 


Like most other countries South Africa has 
much that needs to be put right. Most South 
Africans get a little bit tired of the many 
hypocritical people overseas who think they 
know all the answers and are very good at 
giving advice to others on how to solve race 
and colour prejudice, but when brought face 
to face with them skilfully avoid the issue or 
find they have no answer. Outside pressure 
will achieve nothing, and rightly causes strong 
resistance. Only the South Africans, Black. 
White and Coloured, can man the ship of 
State and together take it forward to a 
continued prosperous and peaceful future. 


Toc H Southern Africa is setting a course 
and giving a compass of moral standards for 
all to steer by, and with its unique formula 
for bringing men and women of all races 
and backgrounds together, it presents a 
challenge and a way of living that can do 


much to help solve many of the difficult 
issues that have to be faced. 
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Specially drawn for the RNLI by Eric Fraser FSIA 
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the 
Know 


from the General Secretary 


GeorGce Davis, Hon. Administrator, has 
returned from a six-week visit to Toc H in 
Rhodesia, South Africa and Zambia. 

a 


| G. R. (‘Bos’) Purpy. Northern Regional 
Team, left the staff at the end of August on 
being ordained into the Ministry of the 
Methodist Church. He will be making his 
home in Durham City. 

HAROLD BRAMLEY, until recently East Mid- 
lands Area Chairman, joined the staff on Ist 
September as a member of the Midland 
Regional Team. 


ERROL GREYLING, from Rhodesia, has 
started a temporary appointment as Warden 


pAr Kai ts PEY ie 5 
E Loo . 
of 42 Trinity Square and is likely to remain Spee of a 


until the end of October. SS 


AEL S N 
JaN CHAPMAN, a member in Croydon, has = 
been appointed Assistant Warden at the ives epen 
Croydon Centre. 


Jonn MAppock, Hon. Area Correspondent on you 


in West Yorkshire since 1962, resigned from 


this office on 3] May 1967. almost as much as on him 
Harry BUCKLE resigned at the end of July Safety at last. Brave men to the rescue. 
as Hon. Area Correspondent, Southern Area. But they depend on people like you for 


He has been succeeded by the REV. ARTHUR their life-boat and equipment. Voluntary 
W. Sronron, O.B.E.. of 21 Great George donations are their sole support. Give 


Street. Weymouth, Dorset. now and help save lives. 
Ray Fares, S.E. Regional Team, has moved Donations and legacies to: 
to 22 Southview Court, Guildford Road, ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Woking, Surrey. (Telephone 0486 2 67229). 42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON S.W.1. 
NEL McNEIL, Regional staff, Scotland, is Treasurer: The Duke of Northumberland, K.G. 


Secretary: Stirling Whorlow, O.B.E. 


now on the telephone at Livingston 2234. 

E. C. (Ten) Hackett, H.D.C., Westmor- 
land and Furness Division, Lakeland Area.— 
New address:—107 Sedbergh Road, Kendal, 
Westmorland. 
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Mark Bonham-Carter opens new wing at Mark XX 


THE Marks ENQuiry TEAM, which consisted 
of Sir Arthur Rucker (Chairman), Sir James 
Brown and Ronnie Symons, was asked to 
advise the Central Executive on Marks Policy 
generally. Its Report, which runs to twenty- 
five pages of typescript, provides the Move- 
ment with the opportunity of rethinking the 
place of the Marks. 

The starting point for the Enquiry was the 
widespread feeling of disquiet that the large 
property holding that the Marks represent 
is not being used in the best interests of 
the Movement. The Report states that the 
Team heard a considerable amount of evi- 
dence to the effect that the concept of Marks 
was outdated “and that in the conditions of 
today some or all of them could be put to 
better use.” Some might be made into City 
Centres, some might be used as hostels for 
ex-prisoners for example. Some might 
become mixed Marks. ‘We have listened”. 
say the Team, “to these suggestions with 
interest and sympathy and we should like to 
sec experiments made of many different 
kinds”. 

The Report, however, makes clear that 
the Team came to the conclusion that the 


HOSTILITY 
MARK AND 


Experiments are to be we|, 


“The maintenance of properly run residential Marks is of 
reached in the Report of the specially appointed Marks Ẹ 
see no rcason why some of the Marks “should not be aq; 

Today, however, the majority of the Marks, as the T 
bulk of the Report is concerned with way of remedying {t 
number of cases, to appoint salaried Wardens. either ful]-4j 

The Team stress their conviction that “the Marks sh 
They should be the concern of Toc H locally. j 

In accepting the Report the Central Executive has 
locally and produce detailed proposals for each Mark pik 


original concept of Marks is as valid today as 
ever it was. The aim of a Mark is precisely 
the same as the aim of a Branch but in one 
important way the Mark, as the Team state, 
is better placed than a Branch can ever hope 
to be “for it comprises a group of men 
constantly with each other. The purpose of 
the Mark, then", the Report continues, “iş to 
be a true centre of Toc H. one which can 
win men by example”. 


Little meaning 


This, however, is to present a picture of 
the ideal. The reality, say the Team. is far 
diferent. “Most of the Marks are well-liked 
hostels but few of them show forth the 
principles of the Christian life... For many 
of the residents Toc H has little meaning or 
interest.” In such Marks “there can be little 
prospect of finding new recruits or new 
leaders”. This gap between the actual and 
the ideal is an indication of the gravity of the 
problem we face. It is with the consideration 
of possible solutions to this problem that the 
bulk of the report is concerned. 


— we ` 
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BETWEEN 
BRANCH? 


comed, say Enquiry Team 


great importance to Toc H”. This is the clear conclusion 
inquiry Team. At the same time the Team say that they 
lapted experimentally to new purposes.” 

feam recognise, fall far short of their potential and the 
his position. It will be necessary, the Team believe, in a 
ime or part-time. 


1ould be and be felt to be an essential element in Toc H”. 


alled on the Marks Committee to consult with Toc H 
perty individually. 
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Salaried Wardens 


The Team make very clear their convic- 
tion that finding the right man to act as 
Warden is of fundamental importance. This 
will probably mean in many cases the appoint- 
ment of a salaried Warden. “One thing and 
one thing only matters—to find the right 
man... We recognize that it will be no easy 
task to find suitable Wardens for all the 
Marks but we believe they can be found and 
that it will be better to close the Mark 
temporarily rather than appoint a Warden 
to whom it could not be entrusted with com- 
plete confidence’. A newly appointed 
Warden should be given training of some 
kind. 


No less care is required in the sclection of 
the Mark Team, who should hopefully “‘all be 
members and certainly convinced supporters 
of Toc H”, and of the Marksmen. The 
Report suggests that Wardens should be 
“allowed time in which to fill their houses” 
and not be “expected to show a financial sur- 
plus until they have done this to their satis- 
faction.” A Marksman should not however 
be rejected “merely because he does not 


A single room at Mark XX 


become a member or supporter of Toc H. It 
must be accepted that for some of its Marks- 
men a Mark will be able to do no more than 
point to a worthwhile pattern of life although 
we believe that a period of time spent in a 
well run Mark will be for many a permanent 
source of inspiration and help.” 


The Team express their very serious con- 
cern about the fact that “the Marks are 
divorced from other Toc H activities... 
There is, we regret to say, a lack of cordiality. 
amounting sometimes almost to hostility. 
between Mark and Branch’. The Team 
believe that it is important that “the Marks 
should be and be felt to be an essential ele- 
ment in Toc H, that they should be 
constituent parts of the Movement from the 
point of view of central representation and 
that their planning and proper conduct 
should . .. be the concern of Toc H organiza- 
tions locally”. 


If the Marks are to fulfil their potential 
the Team estimate that fairly considerable 
sums of money will need to be raised. In 
addition to the payment of Wardens where 
this is found to be necessary most of the 
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Marks require money to be spent on improve- 
ments to the amenities and replacement of 
old and shabby furniture. The Team believe 
that this money can and should be raised. 
“The Marks are of such importance to Toc H 
that the task must be attempted”. 

The Report inevitably deals in generalities. 
The need now is to turn these generalities 
into detailed plans for each individual Mark. 
The Central Executive has called on Mark 
Management Committees, Area Teams and 
others concerned to start on this vital task 
as soon as possible. The starting point for 
this thinking must be a consideration of the 
needs of the community in which the Mark 
is set. Only in the light of these needs can a 


RADIO 


decision be taken about the future use of the 
property. Should it continue to be a resi- 
dential hostel? Should it become a City 
Centre? Should it be used as a specialist 
hostel. for ex-prisoners, say, Or, perhaps, for 
former prostitutes? These and other possi- 
bilities will have to be taken into considera- 
tion. In one or two cases it may, perhaps, be 
decided that the present property should be 
sold and alternative accommodation pur- 
chased in a more suitable part of the city. 
If the Marks are once again to be focal points 
for Toc H both the Enquiry Team and the 
Central Executive are clear that the decisions 
involved must be made locally and not 
imposed from on high. 


SOUTHEND ACTION 


In a recent report to the South East Essex 
Joint District Team David Heathcote of 
Southend Mobile Action Group outlined their 
plans for the development of their hospital 
broadcast scheme. “We have secured.” he 
said, “the services of several local amateur 
dramatic societies, which will present short 
one-act plays that we think will be of interest 
to our listeners. We are hoping to do a 
couple of outside broadcasts from the local 
Priory, although we shall have to be careful 
that these are not just stuffy history lessons. 
Following these, in collaboration with 
Southern Public Libraries. we are planning a 
series of quiz programmes to find the ‘Top 
Team of the Town’. These broadcasts will 
be rather on the lines of BBC television's 


‘Top Firm’, with questions of local interest 
supplied by the local library staff. Teams, we 
hope, will be entered by all the important 
societies and organisations in the neighbour- 
hood. 


“Following our Christmas broadcasts, we 
are featuring a series by organisations similar 
to ours in other parts of the world. We 
already have contributions from the ‘Bedside 
Network’ of the U.S.A. (which broadcasts to 
150 hospitals, unlike our five!) and Columbia 
Broadcasting System. We hope to have 
programmes from Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and Africa too. More than at any 
time before we shall be able to justify the 
claim that ‘Southend Action serves the South 
East of Essex ”. 
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PHOTONEWS 


Three-way ’phone link 
for Golden Wedding 


When it was known that Bob Green of 
Kidderminster Branch was shortly to ccle- 
brate his Golden Wedding anniversary the 
Branch decided that they would arrange 
something better than the usual anniversary 
gifts. So they persuaded Bob and his wife to 
spend an evening in one of the member's 
houses. 


Nothing sensational in that, you might 
think, but halfway through the evening the 
*phone rang and Bob found himself linked to 
his children and grand-children in Australia 
and America. 


The six minute call had been carefully 
arranged by the Branch and Mrs, Smith was 
able to speak to a 12-year-old grandson she 
had never seen. 


The JouRNAL offers its belated congratula- 
tions. 


Ruislip combine with AJEX 
for elderly folk outing 


Members of the Ruislip Branch, AJEX 
and JYVS (Jewish Youth Volunteer Ser- 
vice) combined in June for another venture 
for elderly folk. This time it took the shape 
of a visit to Woburn Abbey, the estate of 
the Duke of Bedford, and a fleet of ten 
cars was used for the journey. Refresh- 
ments were the combined effort of Women’s 
Association members and Bletchley 
Branch. 


Before the motorcade left Bletchley a 
visit was also made by some of the party 
to the recently opened scented garden for 
the blind, the Jubilee project of Bletchley 
Branch. 
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DEVELOPMENTS AT 
CROYDON CENTRE 


SIMON ALLARD 


lan Chapman, who met Toc H in Alve- 
church Branch, and came to live at the 
Croydon Centre as a result of a Schools 
Project. was appointed full-time Assistant 
Warden on July Ist. 


What are the justifications for this appoint- 
ment? Over the last three years the Centre 
has become involved on many fronts, and as 
this work has increased so the Centre has 
been faced with the danger of dabbling. 


The Coffee Bar, with a membership of 
sixteen hundred, including three gangs, ten 
police cadets and at least fifty people known 
to the police, presents tremendous oppor- 
tunities. Over twenty young people have 
become involved in Mobile Action as a direct 
result of friendships formed in the Cole Ole. 
A very good case could be made out for a 
full-time youth leader for the Coffee Bar 
alone. In addition an increasing number of 
schools have been asking us to find work 
to occupy their students. The potential is 
immense. 


The Croydon probation service has asked 
us to increase our work with ex-prisoners. 
The Centre is used almost to capacity and it 
is impossible, at the present time, to provide 
lodging for more than three. Accordingly the 
plan is to find sympathetic landladies so that 
satellite lodgings can be set up within a mile 
of the Centre. This will mean that ex- 
prisoners can keep in touch with the Centre, 
continue the friendships made, and keep up 
with new interests such as the Coffee Bar or 
Mobile Action. 


It is important that the Centre acts as a 
halfway house, not a quarterway house. By 
this is meant the danger of becoming a ghetto 
rather than a place in which people are 
helped to relate to people outside in the com- 
munity. This is less of a danger in the Centre 


than other places, but the work of the staff 
and the Centre would benefit if it received 
the ground support of prisoners’ friends. 
These must be recruited and trained. 


Our work has been valuable but a little 
amateurish in that there has not been time to 
record the development of an ex-prisoner and 
his relationships with others. This will now 
be possible and means not only that we will 
be able to evaluate the work, but also that 
our partnership with the probation service 
will be even more effective. 


On the ecumenical front the churches are 
increasingly recognising their responsibility 
to the community in terms of helping to 
create a caring community. Clearly Toc H 
has a long experience in this field and a con- 
siderable number of insights to share, and so 
it is hoped that in the future the Centre will « 
be increasingly able to make its full contri- 
bution in this field. 


Ernie says: 


“ Now that no-one else has anything to 
say, | suggest that our Chairman 
introduces the speaker”. 
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Winants 
swing 
into action 


Eric Johnson from Pennsylvania and Jan Rix- 
mann from Costa Rica who spent the summer 
in Liverpool as Winant Volunteers. This year’s 
group totalled 70 and worked in eight cities 
throughout the country. 


Photo: Gordon Whiting. 


NEWS FROM ETEMBENI 


Jimmy and Anne Hall, who have taken over from Don and Betty McKenzie as 
Wardens of the Botha's Hill T.B. Settlement, report on recent developments. 


There is now accommodation for 253 
patients—183 beds for children and 70 for 
adult males. It is wonderful to see the pro- 
gress made by the little children especially, 
and the youths, after a few weeks’ attention 
by our doctors, matron and all the nursing 
staff, plus good food, fresh air and a regular 
routine. It’s a joy to see the little ones grow 
plump and full of energy and fun. We aver- 
age twenty to twenty-five discharges a month, 
mostly children and youths who return to 
their homes fit and well. Our two home 
visitors call on the children regularly and so 
keep in touch. 

It is gratifying to find that so many 
employers are willing to re-instate our male 
patients once they are ready for discharge. 
I make a practice of keeping in touch with 
employers so that a patient has employment 
to which to return. I find this eases their 
minds while still having treatment and 
hastens their recovery. 

Our after-care gardens for older patients 
who wish to return to their homes in the 


Reserves now number fifteen, and are 
regularly supervised, and every help given. 
Through the example of our ex-patients’ 
gardens we hope that many Zulus in the area 
will be interested in establishing their own 
gardens, and advice and help will always be 
given to them. 

Though the sending of knitted blankets 
by the Women’s Branches is unfortunately 
not feasible because of import duty, I would 
welcome second-hand clothing of all kinds if 
it does not fall within the dutiable category. 
With the winter coming warm clothing is so 
necessary. We have had several gifts of 
knitted pullovers, etc., from organisations in 
Natal. Everything is welcome here. Apart 
from the needs of our own patients I do find 
cases of hardship among old ex-patients and 
wherever possible try to help them and their 
families with clothing. 

It is heartening to know that we have the 
friendship and interest of Toc H throughout 4] 
the world in our efforts to further the aims set 
out by Don when he started the Settlement. 
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Outeasts or 
N eighbours? 


The Nation must decide 


Photo: Assoc. Press Lid. 


The recently completed Political and Economic Planning booklet on immigration 
is being discussed by responsible people all over the country. In this, the first of 
a series of articles by Dora BuLLivant, Toc H International Secretary, we 
summarise the findings of the report and comment on some of the more acute 
difficulties facing immigrants and possible ways of eliminating them. 


History has proved time and again that 
Britain is not afraid to state its views or to 
risk its peaceful way of life to uphold the 
freedom of its European and Commonwealth 
neighbours. But today the nation faces its 
most serious internal dilemma since the 
depression of the thirties and it falters on the 
brink of indecision, ominously silent with a 
spreading atmosphere of unchecked resent- 
ment. 


Suddenly we have become a multi-racial 
society experiencing all the difficulties that 
go hand in hand with a colour problem in its 
early stages, and we seem unable to reconcile 
our old way of life with this new situation, 
which, if left to sort itself out, will almost 
certainly lead to outbreaks of violence never 
before witnessed in this country. 


The P.E.P. investigation into racial dis- 
crimination has revealed that there is a 
considerable amount of bias and resentment 
in all the situations studied. In housing. 
employment, insurance and the provision of 
services the attention given to immigrants is 
far less than we could reasonably expect for 
ourselves, and the experiences of the coloured 
immigrant as against other minority groups, 
Cypriots, Hungarians. Jews. leaves no doubt 
that the discrimination is largely based on 
colour. 


West Indians, Pakistanis and Indians inter- 
viewed for the report state that discrimina- 


tion is the most disappointing feature of life 
in Britain. In contrast the number of 
Cypriots experiencing discrimination is small 
and their disappointment is largely centred 
on the climate, food and the cost of living. 


Of the three coloured groups the experi- 
ences of the West Indians have been much 
worse, but to a considerable extent this has 
been due to a higher expectancy on arrival 
and their greater desire to participate in and 
merge with the British pattern of life. 
Because of this they have become more 
exposed to prejudice and notice far more 
often that white people resent their presence 
and infiltration of previously al] white com- 
munities. 


Asians avoid contact 


In contrast again, one of the striking 
features of the life pattern of Asians is the 
manner in which they organise their lives so 
as to avoid exposure to situations where 
discrimination may occur. For example, it is 
unusual for an Asian to apply for work unless 
he knows that the employer is willing to 
employ coloured workers. 


There was no real evidence to support the 
argument that immigrants were over-sensitive 
about their colour or over-anxious to shout 
“colour bar”. In fact much of the evidence 
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that 
claimed after long periods of social with- 
drawal and encounter with events presenting 
strong circumstantial evidence. 


indicates discrimination was only 


The extent of claims of discrimination by 
immigrants is less than might be expected from 
independent evidence of the degree to which 
discrimination actually occurs. This latter 
point is mainly attributable to the immi- 
grants’ desire to belong to our living pattern 
and so far as possible their attempts to avoid 
contact with surroundings and people which 
might cause personal embarrassment and in 
some cases provocation by whites towards 
them. 


Employment presents the greatest difficulty 
for coloured immigrants and forms their 
main criticism of life in Britain. Detailed 
examination shows that more than a third of 
the cases studied reveal some form of 
prejudice when applications for jobs were 
made, and in the main this originated not, 
as one might suppose, from managerial and 
executive staff, but from the lower levels such 
as receptionists, gate-keepers, personnel 
clerks and secretarics. It was clear that 
coloured people were subject to an extra 
barrier of approval not levied against white 
applicants, a barrier which in some cases 
amounts even to personal insult. “No black 
bastards here” — “We don’t want any more 
Indians” — “why don't you go back to your 
own country?’’—are just a few of the remarks 
frequently met by immigrants applying for 
positions. The West Indians in particular 
seem to be resented more than the other 
coloured minority groups. In their case figures 
show a degree of discrimination as high as 
45% compared with 6% for Cypriots, for 
example. 


Cheap labour 


The report shows that there is no founda- 
tion in the stories of coloured immigrants 
providing a pool of cheap labour or becom- 
ing a shifting work population moving from 
one job to another. Almost half have been 
in their present jobs since their arrival in this 
country and there is every indication that 
they are earning as much as their English 
counterparts. 


In seventeen out of twenty tests with 
insurance companies the coloured immigrant 
experienced discrimination compared with 
identical enquiries carried out by white alien 
and English testers. Higher premiums were 
demanded and in several cases the coloured 
person was refused insurance altogether. 


Coloured applicants for houses and flats 
encounter substantial discrimination or 
severe handicaps or both and are often 
expected to pay exhorbitant rents for dreary 
unhygienic conditions and large sums for so- 
called extras like gas rings, cupboards. usc 
of bath and electricity. 


It is no longer enough to say that time will 
reduce discrimination. Such naive optimism 
is clearly repudiated by the findings of the 
report which spotlights two factors that 
could become flashpoints for a much worse 
and enlarged problem :— 


l]. As immigrants become more accustomed 
to English ways of life, as they acquire 
higher expectations and better qualifica- 
tions so they also experience more 
personal direct discrimination. This is 
reflected in the experience of the school 
leavers who are children of immigrants. 
Their numbers are increasing all the time. 
Awareness of discrimination, prejudice 
and hostility tends to make immigrants 
withdraw into their own closed com- 
munities so creating a breeding ground 
for the potentially violent elements and 
spreading indignation among those less 
inclined to protest. 


N 


If we are to interpret integration as an 
equal opportunity accompanied by cultural 
diversity in an atmosphere of tolerance, as 
indecd we must, then action is required 
immediately to assist the immigrant com- 
munity in our midst to understand and take 
an active part in socicty as a whole. 


It is essential for harmonious co-existence 
that responsibility for the community is 
shared and not separated into two tight 
pockets of ‘us’ and ‘them’. Any other 
decision would be disastrous and lead to a 
breakdown of personal relationships as we 
know them and a gulf of antagonism that 
would never be closed. 
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VICE-PATRON MEETS 
AREA CHAIRMEN 


“WE ARE THE TRUSTEES of something 
extremely valuable,” said the Hon. Angus 
Ogilvy at a meeting of Toc H Area Chairmen, 
held recently at Headquarters. The Vice- 
Patron continued: “For some reason we're 
not appealing, we aren't getting across to 
people what we stand for.” On the other 
hand, “There are signs of a lot of exciting 
things going on.” 

The meeting was called to discuss the 
response to the letter sent by the Vice-Patron 
to all Branches last year. A very wide 
variety of opinions were expressed and it 
was hardly to be expected that any kind of 
consensus would be reached. However a 
great many important questions were raised 
and it is to be hoped that discussions will 
continue at all levels of the Movement. 

There was little doubt that the dominant 
factor in many Branches’ thinking was the 
feeling of age, the feeling that, as Geoff 
Savill (Southern Area) put it, “Everybody 
liked us but nobody would join us.” One of 
the consequences of age, Geoff went on, was 
that, “We don't always think of the most 
imaginative solution but the one that will 
cause least inconvenience’. On the other 
hand it is now generally recognized, as 
George Davis, the Hon. Administrator, said 
in his opening remarks, that Volunteer 
groups and Mobile Action units “are valid 
expressions of Toc H”. A growing number 
of Branches are becoming involved in the 
sponsoring of community service by young 
people and many specific examples were 
quoted. 

The need to involve outsiders in Branch 
jobs was repeatedly stressed and the 
opportunities open to us were vividly brought 
home by some statistics quoted by Ted 
Turner (West Midlands). 

A recent survey of a suburban neighbour- 
hood in the Midlands, he said, showed that 
“84% of those interviewed didn't belong to 
anything, didn’t go anywhere. 81% of these 


said they would be prepared to help on a 
specific job if asked to do so.” 


It is quite clear that extension needs to be 
given a very much higher priority in our 
thinking and planning than sometimes seems 
to be the case. Says General Secretary Cyril 
Cattell, “Quite often the most exciting things 
are happening in units newly formed. Greater 
confidence is needed by members in telling 
other people what Toc H membership means 
to them.” 


There was general agreement that Toc H 
has an explicit Christian basis. To leave it at 
that, however, is to dodge the real issue. The 
important question, as Bob Knight, the 
Administrative Padre, pointed out, is “What 
do we mean by Christian? There have 
always”, he said. “been two strands in 
Toc H. Firstly Toc H has provided people 
with an opportunity to give practical expre- 
sion to a Faith they already held.” This was 
no longer as necessary as it once was. 
Secondly, Toc H gives men “the opportunity 
of finding out whether the insights and dog- 
mas of the past are still relevant’. It 
provided the opportunity for an experiment 
of this kind. Bob felt that “This is where 
Toc H is right in the middle of the current 
ferment” in religious thought. 


Asked to summarize the results of the 
meeting Cyril Cattell says: “The over-all 
picture suggests that Toc H, while subject to 
the same fluctuations of enthusiasm and 
commitment of its members as any other 
voluntary Movement, is today evincing a 
greater degree of liveliness than for some 
years past”. This meeting, and the much 
wider process of thought and discussion of 
which it is a part, are themselves signs of 
this new liveliness. As George Davis said 
during the meeting, “There is a lot of evi- 
dence of dissatisfaction with the cosiness that 
many of us feel has marred Toc H for many 
years”. 
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Here are the letters 


Five Stars for Go! 


If WOULD BE INTERESTING to know whether 
Norman Chidley (JournaL, July ’67) has any 
ideas as to the best method of working out 
his proposed set of universal standards. 
Surely the question in Toc H is not “What 
have you done?” but “How have you done?”. 
The present method of application for 
regrant of Branch status may leave something 
to be desired and perhaps one day someone 
may come up with a better scheme. Who- 
ever does so will surely bear in mind that 
reports and recommendations, at best, can- 
not really give a full assessment of Toc H 
values, any more than the “super-plus” 
advertisements of the petrol] firms can prove 
their product is the best. What really matters 
is performanice. 


I think I should feel very tempted to fight 
shy of any Toc H Branch which had achieved 
a five star award. I am sure I should fight shy 
of any Branch that had become a “super- 
plus” mixture, a mechanical process. Five 
stars, 100% performance, somehow this 
seems to smack of the “Thank God I am not 
as other men” attitude. True, the group that 
achieves Branch status may rest on its laurels, 
but the Branch which achieves five stars 
would surely do the same? 


Standards we must have, but we must also 
remember that Branch status, with or with- 
out stars, is not the final goal in Toc H. Once 
we become a Branch we are only at the begin- 
ning of the “race that is set before us”. 


On reflection I think after all I would like 
to see an award of five stars in Toc H. Four 
of them I would award as soon as the Branch 
knew, understood, and practised the Four 
Points of the Compass. The fifth and final 
star is not ours to award, but comes only 
when the Branch hears the words “Well done 
thou good and faithful servant”. 


Taunton JOHN WILSON 


At Your Convenience 


BEFORE THE LAST WAR a Story went the 
rounds about a Jady Cabinet Minister who 
visited a factory employing many of her sex. 
During her inspection she was appalled by 
the lavatory facilities. On her return to her 
Department she sent a note to a male member 
of her staff on the latter point and asked him 
to discuss it with her with a view to repre- 
sentations being made to the firm concerned. 
His reply was: “At your convenience”. This 
story and a certain public building in 
Montreal which is clearly labelled “Comfort 
Station” came to my mind recently when a 
disabled fellow member mentioned a problem 
which is receiving the attention of the Dis- 
abled Drivers’ Association. 


Folk who spend much of their time in 
invalid chairs and cannot use crutches experi- 
ence impossible difficulties when wishing to 
use buildings which prove not to be 
conveniences for them nor are they their 
“Comfort Stations’. The trouble is generally 
steps. 


Thanks to Mrs. Braddock, M.P. most of 
the turnstiles have gone. While it is to be 
hoped that local authorities will bear the dis- 
abled in mind by avoiding steps in their 
designs for new structures and will instal 
gentle slopes in existing lavatories where this 
is possible, other measures to ameliorate pre- 
sent problems are both necessary and 
possible. 


In some areas the D.D.A. have started a 
survey of public houses, petrol stations, etc., 
where the disabled can use the facilities and 
will be welcome to do so. Toc H Branches 
would be doing a great service to our dis- 
abled friends if they would lend a hand with 
this job. To avoid overlapping it would be 
as well if they got in touch with their local 
D.D.A. Branch, where one exists. The 
address of the local secretary should be avail- 
able from the local Welfare Officer or from 
the H.Q. of the D.D.A. at Rivaz Place, 
Hackney, London, E.9. 


This is an urgent job so please, not at your 
convenience! 


CHARLES WAKE 
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... We will remember them 


Anthony—On November 19, the Rev. Canon 
Daniel Ernest John Anthony, aged 66, Padre of 
Sherston Branch. Elected 1956. 

Bennett—On June 21, Percy Morgan Bennett, 
aged 80, of Merstham Branch. Elected 1955. 
Birrell—On June 13, Andrew Inches Birrell, aged 
68, a founder member of Dunfermline Branch. 

Elected 1933. 

Brett—In June, Thomas Brett, aged 72, of Scar- 
borough Branch. Elected 1954. 

Buttrick—On June 24, Ernest Buttrick, aged 70, of 
Wisbech Branch. Elected 1962. 

Carter—On May 27, George Albert Carter, aged 
71, of Sprowston Branch. Elected 1947. 

Cross—On May 23, Harold Henry Victor Cross, 
aged 70, of Seven Kings Branch, formerly of 
Ilford. Elected 1937, 

Davies—In April, William Freeman Davies, aged 
89, of Middlewood Branch. Elected 1948. 

Dyson—On June 18, Arthur Gordon Dyson, aged 
58, of Sherston Branch. Elected 1956. 

Edwards—On June 12, Percival Arthur Edwards, 
aged 86, a founder member of former Luton 
Branch. Elected 1924. 

Fielding—On March 16, Col. Allan Forester 
Fielding, aged 73, a Notts & Derby Arca mem- 
ber. Elected 1924. 

Gray—On June l1, James Hepburn Gray, aged 73, 
of Middlewood Branch. Elected 1953. 

Harris—On June 19, Clement Thomas Harris, of 
Plymouth Branch. Elected 1949. 

Horley—On June 30, George Albert Pretoria 
Horley, aged 67, of Mundesley Branch. Elected 
1964. 

Hugill—In July, Ernest Middleton Hugill, aged 
75. of Fulham Branch. Elected 1962. 


THE NEW PUBLICATION 


We apologise for the fact that it hes not been 
possible to reply individually to those who have 
suggested names for the new publication. We are 
nonetheless grateful for their interest and concern. 
Ir is hoped that the Publications Committee will 
decide on the name at about the time that this 
issue of the Journal is published. A book or record 


Johnson—In June, Henry Johnson, aged 70, uf 
Spilsby Branch. Elected 1964. 

Kaye—On July 1, Frank Kaye, a founder mem- 
ber of Kirkburton Branch. Elected 1932. 

Kemp—In February, Robert Kemp, aged 77, of 
Selkirk Branch. Elected 1958. 

Mann—On July 20, R. Frederick Mann, aged 77, 
of Weybridge Branch. Elected 1933. 

Ongley—On May 28, Frank L. Ongley, aged 81, 
of Hythe Branch, formerly of Deal & Walmer. 
Elected 1962. 

Ransom—On May 26, Dennis Ransom, aged 59, 
of Leatherhead Branch. Elected 1959. 


Readings—On July 18, Percy Readings, of Mill 
Hill Branch, formerly of Tottenham. Elected 
1930. 


Rice—On May 31, Edwin Rice, aged 67, a founder 
member of Longlevens Branch. Elected 1957. 
Ridges—On June 23, Richard Henry Ridges, aged 
81, a Foundation Member and member of 

Southend on Sea Branch. Elected 1922. 


Rogers—On May 19, William Kenneth Rogers, 
aged 48, of Cefn Cocd Branch. Elected 1966. 


Seaward—On June 22, Sydney Widmer Scaward, 
aged 83, of Graeme Branch. Elected 1955. 


Smith—On July 5, Charles Harry Smith, aged 64, 
of Westham Branch. Elected 1932. 


Stewart—On April 2, Gordon Stewart, of Van- 
couver, B.C. Elected 1961. 


Whittle—On June 3, Reginald J. Whittle, of Brad- 
well Branch. Elected 1928. 


Wiles—On May 12, Charles William Wiles, aged 
86, of Leicester Branch, formerly of Newark. 
Elected 1954. 


token value 30s, will be sent to the person who 
suggested the name that is finally chosen. Should 
the name have been suggested by more than one 
person the prize will go to the person whose letter 


reached this office first. The Publication Commit- 
tec’s decision is final. 


Published by Toc H from 15 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3, and printed in England by 
John Adams (Printers) Ltd., London, S.F.1. 
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JOURNAL SMALLS 


Small Advertisements must be received (with remittance) by the first day of the 
month preceding publication. The charge is 6d. a word (minimum 6s.). Editorial 
Office — Toc H, 41 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3 


OSEACRE ROSES OFFER, 1967-68. 

\ Toc H collections, “Poperinge H.T.”, 
“Dor Knap Floribunda”, 6 bushes for 
33s. 6d., carriage paid home. Standards and 
all other types available. Discount up to 
124% off list prices. £6 orders and over 
carriage paid. Delivery November onwards 
from nursery, For list of varieties send s.a.¢.; 
colour catalogue 9d. Orders with cash to: 
W. E. Bruton, FRHS, 31 Browning Road, 
Enfield, Middlesex. Profits to Family Purse. 


EST PINCHBECK BRANCH offers 

mixed tulips, 25s. per 100 or 3s. 9d. per 
dozen; mixed daffodils and narcissi, 35s. per 
100 or 5s. per dozen. Catalogue available 
for separate named varieties of tulips and 
daffodils. Please add 3s. 6d. postage for 
orders under 30s. All profits 
Purse. 
Home 
Lincs. 


Farm, West Pinchbeck, Spalding, 


ONDON C.H.A. CLUB (Social and 
Rambling) welcomes new active mem- 
bers: Drama, Dancing, Badminton, Table- 
Tennis, Lectures, Films. Details from Hon. 
Sec., 153 Drummond Street, London, N.W.1. 


rom RUGES, BELGIUM. 
’ Hotel Jacobs welcomes 
Toc H parties and indivi- 
dual visitors to this lovely 
old city. Within easy reach 
of other famous cities of 
art, and of coast. Goad 
food and comfortable ac- 
commodation in friendly 
atmosphere. Pleasant res- 

~ > taurant, bar and lounge. 
Parking. English spoken. Strongly recom- 
mended. Write for brochure and terms to 
Mr. Jules Lietaert, HOTEL JACOBS. 
Baliestraat 1, Bruges, Belgium. 


PRES. — Tea Room and Patisseric, 


9 Grand: Place. Light meals; teas. 
Enclish spoken. VANDAELE Groc TH 
Builder). 


| 
| 


LIANDBELLS urgently required by 
i Swanage Toc H Pioneers. Does any 
Branch know of a 2-octave set for disposal, 
good condition, reasonable price? Wright, 
56 Park Road, Swanage. 2672. 


A DVERTISING PENCILS, superb Ball- 
Pens, Combs, Brushes, etc., gold-stamped 

Branch name, raise funds quickly, easily. 

Details—Northern Novelties, Bradford, 2. 


| TNUPLICATING, Professional Shorthand, 


to Family | 
Cash with order to R. P.. Dobbs, | 


| 


Typing (MSS / Tapes), Translating. 
Mabel Eyles and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, Friern Barnet, N.11. ENT 3324. 


(“AN WE INTRODUCE you to friendship 

or marriage? Write in confidence: The 
Christian Introduction Bureau, 3 Margaret 
Drive, Hornchurch, Essex. 


AT THE SCALA 
FOR TOC H 


Forthcoming performances by tne Stock 
Exchange Dramatic and Operatic Society 
in aid of Toc H. 


Thursday November 9 1967 
AN INSPECTOR CALLS —The well- 
known play by J. B. Priestley. 


Wednesday February 21 1968 
BRIGADOON — The popular musical, 


For full details and advance bookings | 
write. Ken Rogers. Toc H. 15 Trinity 
Square, London, E.C 3. 
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S AND DIARIES 


The Toc H diary for 1968 is now available. This is the most useful Toc H handbook 
of them all for it includes details of all Area and Regional addresses, ceremonies, 
prayers, training centres, schools and youth activities, financial facts, as well as 
information of a more general] nature. 
Handsomely bound in a new synthetic leather material with the Lamp in gold 
embossed. 
Every active member should carry the Toc H diary. 
z 4s. 6d. 
With pencil 5s, Od. 


Two Christmas card designs have been prepared and supplies are now ready for 
mailing to friends at home and overseas. 


CARD A Crested design complete with envelope 6s. Od. per dozen. 
CARD B Haro design complete with envelope 4s. 6d. per dozen. 
POSTAGE/PACKING ls. Od. up to two doz. cards. 

ls. 6d. over two doz. cards. 


CARD A A crested card with the Lamp design die-stamped in gold on attractive blue 
background and grecting inside. Size 4% x 54” 
CARD B An original design by Haro of the Observer. An angelic figure on a blue 
circular background on white card. Greeting inside. Published jointly by 
Toc H and Toc H Women's Association. Size 4” x 5” 


To Toc H Publications, 


ORDER FORM 15 Trinity Square. 
LONDON, E.C 3. 
[Use BLOCK CAPITALS please] Date 1967 


_..... Branch/group 


PLEASE SEND 


doz. Christmas Cards style A at 6s. 0d. per doz. 
doz. Christmas Cards style B at 4s. 6d, per doz. 
POSTAGE Up to 2 doz. total Is., Over 2 doz. total Is. 6d. 
copies 1968 Diary al 4s. 6d, cach 
copies 1968 Diary with pencil at 5s. 0d, each 


ENCLOSED IS CHEQUE / P.O. VALUE £ 


